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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



The content'^f this booklei is,thc outgnwth of an In-Service Work- 
shop for Admiriisrtiat§rs. Vocational Eciucators, and Special Educa- 
tors, The worktop vc^^heid on Northern Michigan University's 
campus during the summer t)f 1971 and was funded by the Michigan 
State D^artmentW'Education, Division of Vocational Education and 
^ Career^Developmd|nt Services, Special Needs Division, 
' This booklet was developed by the workshop staff with the intent of 
1 serving as a guideline for edMcators in the devefopiD^nt of vocational 
education programs for special education students, 

This booklet represents the concerns and views of the authors.pnd in 
no way implies or otherwise represents the view xir official policy of 
the Michigan State Dej)artment of Education or Northern Michigan 
University. 
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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

Primitive peupies and earlv civilizations practiced and condoned a 
turm ot gcnucidc un the handicapped. The deformed and impaired 
v^ere either uesifuved or p"tgced"iTnhe v\ 1]d(^r nej><> d( llT ^ierc> oF tne" 
elements and beasts of prev. To sustain them was economically un- 
ieasinle. Suciet>. fur tne most pan. was on a substance level. It was dif- 
ticult enough to sustain contributing members, let alone ' totall> 
dependent members. The> were a liabiliu. The needs of the handi- 
capped individual were overlooked for the sake of the survival of the 
Lumniunal unit Later, it became economically feasible to contribute 
alms^tur the sustinence these han^capped individuals. Whether this 
was partialK derived from Judeo-Chnstiandom ur man's purported 
need see someone more miserable than himself is questionable. It 
^^as believed that ihe sins Qf the fathers v^ere visited upon the children 
Vp^a debilitation, and because of this the handicapped were often 
nidden. ' 

Hventuallv society developed the potential to support the bulk of 
these abnurnials in institutions. LittM distinction was made between 
tvpes, and often the menxall> ill were housed with mentally retarded. 
These untrained individuals cause discomfort to man> and contributed 
to the dissemination of the Eugenic scare — which implies that ab- 
nurnials prwreate, transmitting, and compounding their defects. 

Society, as yet. had neither the educational sophistication to train 
the handicapped nor the empath> to help them. Medical adv ancements 
helped to decrease the debilitating effects 6f some of the handicaps?" 
thereby miti^aling the limitations imposed on the individual by the^ 
handicap. * 

With the coming of the industrial age, education became in- 
creasinglv important. With the greater sophistication and specializa- 
tiun required. SkKiet> turned its eves to the problem and is providing 
surticicnt numbers of trained workers » meet the needs of the 
develuping industrial siKiet>^ Former!) etiucation was classical in 
nature. It sought "not tu educate the masses, but rather to train the off- 
^ spring ot the country's socio-economic elite to be professional and com- 
munitv leaders."* 

At the turn of the twentieth century, great waves of immigrants 
neexie*d to be acculturated into our wav of life. "Social reformers saw 
;he schiK)! as the only public agency able to Americanize the im- 
migrants and lift them out of their squalor.JJ^ "Under the threefold* 



^Rodgci L, Hurley, Puverty and Mental Retardation. A Casual ReiatK)nship> New 
York: Random House. 1%9. p. 97. 
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inllucnce 'of the theories ol John De\\e>. the protest^ ul social retor- 
fiiers. and the economic pressures j^nianaling from businessmen who 
wanted an orderlv^sober-minded and prudent labor force, the curri- 
culum ot the public school was altered to include courses on health, 
vocational training and civic responsibiHfies."^ The public education 
system became highl> developed. Intellectual and personality assess- 

W€m-4«st6-wre=deveioped and utilized. Society was learning how to 

respond to its needs. 

— ~* " -Sv^cial a\.tion iis one of theimwtinflucntiaf vsays iii winch "we cun Iron I ^ 
our needs and bring about changes in our society. It may be assumed 
that , social actipn is the process and the strategy by which you find, 
motivate, mobilize, and organize resources (individuals and groups of 
people as well as physical objects) in order to accomplish a predeter- 
mined end.'^"* 

The effectiveness of social action in confronting' and dealing w ith our 
needs can be viev\ed as part of the spiral which has contributed to our 
high standard of living. This spiral calls for maxin/um efficiency. 
Economically r we can afford to support non-contributing members, but 
ou^r efficiency model has us ask of every natural resource: Are 
utjli/ing its potential? Wherever slack or waste appears, our society 
either turns its head for lack of knowledge or bends over backwards 
to prevent it Our land appears to have almost unlimited financial 
resources to support whatever project to which we address ourselves. 

^Vast manpower is presently untapped, underdeveloped, and wasted • 
in our nation toda>. in the form of handicapped individuals. We now 
have the educational sophistication to enable these individuals to 
become' active, participating and contributing members of society. We 
have the ability to minimize the limitatiofw-tinposed on the individujiL 
both by the handicap^itself and by society. 

In the past vve justified slighting of the handicapped's' rights for 
economic reasons. Today, we recognize the futidairiental right of each 
indi^vidual to develop to the maximum of his potential. . 

As always, individuals are expected to contribute to the well-being of 
the group and in order to participate fujly in society, one must con- 
tribute. This has psychological implications for the individual. For his 
o^n well being, both emotional and economical, the individual has a 
need to work' and to contribute. The fulfillment of this need has the 
prerequisite of a meaningful ecfucatidn*. 

Until this ^entury. it is questionable whether the handicapped could 
have been efficiently trained to be iadependent. Except in isolated 
cases where the value of the handicapped individual, by right of birth. 



Rodger L. Hurley. Poverty and Mental Retardation. A Ca$u2i Relationshtp, New 
York: Random House. 1969, p. 97. 

^George Eeal. Paul Yarbarough and Janet Payer, ''Social Action. An Overview/* 
Planninj; Community Services for the MenUltv Retarded, cd. Edward L. Meyer, 
Q Scran ton. Penn.: International Textbook Co., jj. 42. - ^ 
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allowed or implied it. education and development ot potential was not 
considered 

The trend ha\ been to process handicapped individuals with too 
much emphasis on their handicaps. Too often we have substituted arts 
and efahs^'tur sotationaj education, svnipathy and pit> for empath). 
And privileges lur rights — and v\e ha~ve rehabilitated when we should 
have hatiliUted. fnust stop shortchanging the handicapped, our- 
selves and all of sociqtv. 

RUlikL AREAS 

Rural ,ar^jav<re faced with ^ number of pfoblenis when attempting 
to implenitnt and, sustain programs Cot* the handicapped. Although 
each area is uniqu,e, the toll(^wing problems seem to be comjnon to 
.most rural areas. 

1. Sparse population and geographic' barriers represent a definite 
liability in both communication and transportation. 

1. The sparsitv of populations ^nd wide disperscrr:cnt permit the 
handicapped to be "often overFooUed or just ignored. 

> 

" 3- R"Ur.al areas^have more lioiited resources for program develop- 
ment and support to draw upon and find the fie,ed to utilize alter- 

• natei forms of\upport is often financially unfeasible. 

4. The abftit^ U) accommodate the handicapped in local enl'ploy-^ 
ment situations, because ot the diminished need for farm labdr 

''..and unsKiDed labor depiand. is becoming increasing difficult. 

5. pccupation^l models are relatively few in rural areas, as are 

• employment Vxplofatory situations. 

6. placement uppoftunities afe limited n aral areas and situations 
*yften "demand relocation of han^, ta,^ped individuals seeking 

employment. 

Povertv occurs in rural area;& 'in situations that resist identifica^- 
tion. it IS often a quiet variety shrouded by pTide, ignorance and 
shame. • ' ^ * 

DEFINITIONS OF TH£ HANDICAPPED ^ 

Persons who will noTdevelop to their maximum potential if placed 
in the regular educational program without special acco'himodations. 
are categori/.ed as handicapped. Disabilities can be categorized in three 
Emotional, mental, and physical. An individual need not 
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exclusiveh fit" an> one categor> but ma> require accomnuxiations or 
modifications afforded several of Hhe groupings. 

» - 

Mental Retardation ' ' ^ 

According to tht American Associationof Mental Deficiencv . mentai 
rt-t^ni^tuin refers tu suh-a\erage general mteljectual functioning uhtch 
ongtnatcs during the developmental period and is associated ^vith 
iT^iprnr mpnr nf adaptive behavi or Sub-averag e is one standa rd 
deviation below the population mean of certain^ age groups. General 
intellectual functioning is determined ^b> an jn^Vidually administered , 
ps>chological examination. The developmental period is from birth to 
appfoximatel> sixteen >ears of age. Impairment in adaptive behavior 
rclers to effect.ive,ness of a person to adapt/to his environment. Im- 
paired adaptive behavior may be reflectdS in. (IJ Maturation, (2) 
. iearning. (3) social adjustment.^ 

Edutfationally, the mentally retarded a/e divided into three groups. 
Educable, trainable and sev^erely mentajf> retarded. The §5cact points 
of division are arbitrary. The educaple retardate is jbne who is 



developing at one h^lf to three quavers thg normal ^te. this 



in- 



dividual has the potential to be socially competent. H^e is often not 
recognized until he reaches school, because the ^rnphasis is on 
academics and his handicap lies there. He will likely /leftd into society 
unnoticed after he has completed/school. The tr^nabje retardate is 
developmg at one third to one half the normal J^e. Prognosis is such 
that, with training, he may becoAie at least n^tially self supporting. 
He hasj>otentialities of self care,;of social a^j^stment in the home and 
neighborhood and of economic usefullness^^fn the home and neighbor- 
hood. The abilities within the severely jnentall> retarded group vary 
greatl>, as do the abilities within the {rther groupings. The goals for 
this groUp are to^iake them ambulatory, to give them rudimentary 
spce<;h. and to train them jo feed aad toilet themselves. SV)me may be 
l4u^ht smiple tasks. The great \ ope/n mental retardation is prevention 
rather tha;7 quri. ' / 

The following definitions have ^een explicated from th^^State Plan 
ft*r the Dehven of Special Ednchtion Programs and Services by the 
Michigan Department of Education as published in 1971, pp. 30-36. 

Visually Handicapped [Blind and Partially Seeing]. 

Visjiallv han^dlcapped persons are traditionally and legally defined, 
accpraing to mf^djcal diagnosis, as follows: , - ' 
A. A blind person is one'having a central visual acuity of 20 200 or 
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^Rich Hcbcr* A ManuaJ on Terminology and Classincation in Mental Retaida^ 
Iron," Mono. Supplement, second Edition. American JoumaJ of M^gn tal Deficiency , 
Q Willimantic, Conn., 1961, p. 3-4. 



less in the Ijetter eye, after correction, or a peripheral field so 
restricted that the widest diameter of such field subtends an 
angular distance no greater than 20 degrees. 



B. A partiall} seeing person is one whose central visual acuit> falls 
between 20-70 and 20-200 in the better eye after correction. 



Crippled and OthcK{Hi*altk Impaired 



The orthopedic, or traditional "crippled" child is one who is defec- 
tive m bone, joint or muscle' to the extent that he requires spcciaj ser-„ 
vice^ in order that he may develop to the limit of his mental, social, or 
physical potentials. Such a child may be'significantly handicapped b> 
cerebral pals>. muscular dystroph}, spina bifida, an impaired heart, 
epikpsy. trauma, or physical anomaly, etc. 

Emotionally Disturbed 

An ernqtionally disturbed child is one who has been found to be emo- 
tionall) disturbed through a complete medical diagnostic evaluation 
and. (1) .Whose emotional disturbance appears to cause an education 
deficit and or (2) is so disruptive within the regular education 
classroom that intensi\e education and therapeutic services are needed 
to assist in the reduction of disruptive behavior, and, or (3) the child has 
a serious patholog> not exhibited by disruptive behavior (withdrawn, 
poor socialization patterns). 

Definitions used are as follows: 

i. Diagnostic e\aluation includes school reports, social case history, 
psychological studies, psychiatric evaluation, and a discussion 
of the material by a muhi-di^ciplinary educational planning com- 
mittee.. 

2 Disruptive bchavior—m'mU^s o. tho child that cause himself 
and the other children to be disturbed to the extent that the edu- 
cation prjicess in^he classrooiDjs seriously and continuously 
interrupted. 

y 

3. Therapeutic sen ices iriclude consultation with^ the teacher, 
parents, and the child by supportive personnel, such as the social 
worker, psypnSlogist. and psychiatrist, etc. 

Learning Disabilities 

The term '"children with specific learning disabilities" defines those 
^^^^ ^ disorder in on< or more of the basic psychological 
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processes involved in understanding oi in using language, spoken oi 
written This disorder ma> manifest itself in imperfect abilitv to listen.^f 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations. 1 hese 
disorders include such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injur>, minimal brain disfunction, dvslexia. and developmental 
aphasia. Such terms do not include children with learning^ problems 
which are prima fily the res ult of viM^aL hearing or motor h.m du^^p^^ 



of mental r^tardiition. of emotional disttirbancc or of environmental 
disadvantages. 



Heannfy Impaired [Deaf and Hard of Hearing] - * " 

In defining hearing impairment which \i educationally significant, 
not Qnl> audionietric test results, but also other factors must be con- 
sidered as follows: (l)"Age at onset of deafncs-s; (2) language 
developjiient. if any; (3) general health status of child. (4) sj^ecial and 
emotional adjustment. (5) intellectual abilities. (6) academic status; 
D home, school and community understanding, (8) and preparation 
and experience of child's teacher. Hard of hearing children are those 
in whom the sense (^hearing, although defective, is functional with or, 
without a hearing all. They have a hearing of from 20 ^o 60 decibels, 
as measured by puretone or speech ,autiometry. Deaf children have a 
hearing loss of greater than 60 decibels and must learn to communicate 
through the- use of specialized techniques. ' ' 

DISABILITY AREA BY INCIDENTS PER THOUSAND 



Disability' Areas 

Hard of Hearing 
Deaf 

Partially Seeing 
Blind 

Severely Multiply Handicapped 
Physically Handicapped 
Speech Defective • 
ppT(5tionalIy Disturbed 
uhicable Mentally Retarded 
'Trainable Mentally Retarded 



Incidence 

>per 1000 
I per 1000 
5 per 1000 
1 per 1000 
.'5 per 1000 
ISperToOO 
35 peV 1000 
20 per 1000 
20 per 1000 
3 per 1000 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



THE HANDICAPPED IN SOCIETY 

.^Habihtation u Uhe.hj |ji dicappedfuffins needs not only o f the tndiyi- 
jdual but o[ the society as a uhole. Individuals contribute to the 
ecorromic health of the community, through their contributions as 
workers, as v\e)l as their role as taxpayers. Proper habilitation may 
result in civic ^minded citizens who contribute to development of the 
total community. 

Industry is> often hindered due to a lack of dependable, hard-working 
employees. This* void may be partially filled by habilitation ofj^he 
handicapped person. The handiqapped sometimes have the added 
^advantage of knowing their shortcomings and often work harder to 
disassociate the label society has placed upon them. The limitations 
imposed on^them by society arc more often a greater liability than the 
handicapping condition itself. 

PRELIMINARIES TO DEVELOPING PROGHAMS 

To habilitate vocationally handicapped in the rural area, one must 
first identify the students. By using incidence rates of each disability 
and population figures for the local area, one can approximate their 
numbers. Interagency cooperation and teacher referral can assist in 
locating many of the handicapped. 

IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCES 

Prograniniers must identifv and assess th% capacities and potentials 
of available supportive agenciel^ and community services*. This^ is 
necessary for effective utilization of agent; and community services. 
To ignore such agencies ^ould be to risk wasteful duplication of efforts 
and services. Local employment trends need to be studied in terms of 
programming realistic occupational guidance of youth.. Plantiing 
programs for the \ocationall> handicapped aisp calls for correlation 
with other tf6mmunit> planning activities in the areas of health, 
education ^d welfare. 

FACILIWIES . , V ^ 

Available facilities for housing and equipping programs must be 
cvali/ated, not onl> in terms of their functional adequacy for present 
pr O >ut also in terms of requirements of future programming. 
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In developing a workable program, available personnel must be 
assessed This includes areas of academic proilciencv as well as per- 
sonaluv traits. In vieW of the program being de\eioped. one must 
determine what additional staff are necessar> and^hat quahficatiuns 
will be required m hiring. 



i'TILIZATIOS OF RESOURCES 
DvM'loprit^'Ht 0/ Commututy Support 

\n,important aspect of program development and implementation 
lie>jn the area of gaming commumt\ support, instigators and central 
organizers of the scKia! action program must inform and seek to obtam 
the approval of legitimizers. "Legitimizers are those persons who. 
because of the social power (authoritv and, or influence) they possess. 
ma\ provide support, guidance, authorit}. justification, or license to 
act' in the social action program. "6 One type of legitimizer is the in- 
dividual who holds some t)pe of formal social power as delegated by 
formal office This power remains onlv as long as he holds the office. 
Fbis ma> include the mayor, a member of the city council, a school 
board member, or a m-embe^of tho, countv board of supemsors. 
Another type of legitimizer. just as important, is one who possesses 
informal social povcer or influence. This is a characteristic of the indivi- 
dual who qualifies for a number of reasons. It ma\ be his knowledge 
of problems, past achievements and wrfluigness to work, his abilu) to 
think, plan, and work with others.' the occupation he holds, his partici- 
pation m formal organizations, or his realm of personal influence. 

Patterns of legnimizers vary among cummunin^. Generally, one can 
expect to find a smail group of people at the apex with a generahzed 
sphere of influence Th^ legitlmizeVs usually represent the business, 
financial, and industrial interests of the commumt). Thev are generally 
"the economic dominants in community hfe/'7 \^ addition to m- 
dependent professionals, tlie persons who control newspaper, radio and 
television media ma> be included. B> enlisting the approval of 
legitimizer persons m the c/5mn)unit). the community may be per- 
suaded to participate In deciding which individual or group' to utilize 
one ma\ find u valuable to. 

\ Determine what steps, goals, or functions are to be performed. 



George Beat Paul Yarbarough ajxl Janet Payer. "SoaaJ Action. AnOvemeu." 
Planning Com munity Sen'Kes for the Mentally Retarded ^ ed. Ldward U Meyer. 
Scranton. Penn.: intcmanonal Tenllxx)^ Co.. p. 44 
Jbid.. p. 44-45 



2 Analv-ze the kinds of resoifrces needed to perform these functions. . 



3. Find, motivate and combine 'individuals possessmg those re- 
sources needed to reacli the goal.^ 

Evaluation and Program Revision Procedures 

Programs must be innovative b> nature to solve the complex 
problems of habilitating vocationally handicapped youth. A system or 
plan for evaluation and revision must be developed to handle the 
inevitable shortcomings and problems of the program which were not 
identified or anticipated in the original planning of the program. Such 
a plan must accommodate feedback from participants, parents, staff, 
and community. The program must be structured such that it can 
utilize suggestions for change. 

Guidance 

The "handicapped" individual suffers many of the same difficulties 
as his so-called "normal" counterpart, when attempting to assess 
personal capabilities. It is>vith this \t\ mind that the need for compre- 
hensiveand realistic guidance is established. The guidance program as 
it^ relates to the individual with a handicapping condition, often in* 
dudes aptitude assessnftent and occupational interest surveys. Once 
an aptitude assessment is made, the counselor has the responsibility 
. to present the aptitude profile to both the student and the parents. The 
parent or guardian should be involved on a continuing basis with 
the guidance program. It is necessary to acquaint the student with his 
abilities as well as hi^ limitations and with occupational options that 
seem appropriate With an understanding of his abilities and 
limitations, the "handicapped" student is given the option to explore 
occupational areas This exploration may take either an active or 
passive role depending upon Several variables, and educational options 
available The student may explore through film strips, movies, book- 
lets of job descriptions and responsibilr ^.s and he may engage irt a 
variety of "hands on" ocicupationally..oricnteJ experiences. In addition, 
the student can be involved in a variety of field trip observations, which 
would be considered as an integral part of the curriculum. 

Work / 

A variety of work options are recommended as avenues for occupa- 
tional exploration and education. Some of the more common work 
options b^ing utilized as job exploration and work education within 
the school setting arc as follows: , ' 



George Be>l, Paul Yirbaroogh ind Janet Payer, "Social Action. An Overview," 
Plzsminx Community Services for the MeitUIly .Retarded , ed. Edward L. Mcycx, 
" Pemu: Intenutional Textbook Co., p. 44: 
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A Job Samph Tnouts -v 



In a job sample inout. a student is gi\en the opportunu) to sam- 
ple segments of \anous job components in a simulated \\ork situa- 
tion The student is allowed to work on a gi\en task for a certain 
length of time to develop production norms, work tolerance, and 
levels of information. The\ ma\ be accumplisHed in the segregated 
classroom or in the vocational education laborator\'. 

B Voc<Jtional/Occupational Education Program 

The \ocationaJ occupational education progratn offers the indivi- 
dual with a handicapping condition man>, if not most, of the exist- 
ing services within a given school svstem. Each student, upon com- 
pletion of aptitude and interest assessment mav be placed in an' 
appropriate .vocational area. This service mav be provided in 
several different fashions. The student mav be integrated mtt> the 
existing vocational education classes or placed in a segregated 
class where other students share some of the same educational 
disabilities. These options are contingent upon the general guide- 
lines established bv the appropriate state- education division. 

C I ft' School Work Experience 

The purpose of an in-school work experience is pnmaril> directed 
toward the giving the student the opportunit> to gain on-sit? work 
experience of an expJ<|ratory nature, to aid in the development of 
\\ork habits and attitudes and to be used as a method of e\aluation 
for community work adjustment. The in-school work experience 
is often considered the path of least resistance for school personnel 
to initiate The rationale behind such a position is that such work . 
experience stations do not bave to be created within the school 
system, hiecause they already exist. Some common work stations 
. * in the school are. Custodial, maintenance, cafeteria, library, secre-^ 
,tarial, etc. ^ ^ 

D. Communis Work Experiences 

. The com murxit)^ work experiences program is a* program that is 
designed to -provide experience for a variety of student needs. It 
can consist solely of an individual handicapped student being 
placed in a community work station for the purpose of job ex- 
ploration for several hours per day, or to the extent that a student 
may be placed in a job training station for eight hours per day, five 
days per week (OJ.T.). This concept of community work experi^ 
ence is Commonly referred lo^as a cooperative or work-study pro- 
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gram In cssenLt-, the.stLident is on a work station a portion of the 
time and has contact with the school a portion of the time. The 
time and educational preparation of the ^p&perience differs from 
st-udent to student,. Often a student uill^rogress from one level 
i)t vvurk expenence to another, such as ^om a variet\ of explora- 
U)r\ vvurk experiences to a specific O.J.T. situation. Work options 
>^are considered a wable and integraf part of the educational 
prescription and, therefore, such uork \iptions ma\ carrv appro- 
priate credit toward high school gradu^ion.. ^ 



in 

IDENTIFICATION OF WORK AND JOBS 

The identification of jobs in anv communit) is difficult. Need for 
jobs tor the purposes of work expenence and permanent emplo>ment. 
IS considered to be an integral part of the program. It ma> be assumed 
that the schiK)! must accept partial responsibilitv for identif>ing the 
availabilitv of jobs. The methods for identifying such jobs ma> differ 
from community to communit), depending upon the sue and relative 
availability of busmess^nd jlfidustrv.^ However, some of^the identifica- 
tion techniques are as follows: 

SURVEY MEASURES 

A. , This can be accomplished by the Questionnaire Suncy Method 
which attempts to derive information of'a firm through the use of 
the mails. One of the ad>antages of this approach is that a number 
of firms can bccontacted in a short period of time with relatively 
httle cost involvVd. Howe\er, a disadvantage is the possibilit) of 
not obtaining adequate information job descriptions and job 
appropriateness as it relates to stu 'en^s with handicapping con- 
ditions. 

B The /n nunaUunex is the method whereby an interviewer speaks 
directly to the potential employer and attempts to obtain irtforma- 
^lon relative to topics of concern. Advantages of this method are 
the personal contact with the respondent and conveying to the em- 
ployer the menis'of participation, and this method has the ability 
to interpret and discuss m depth the school program. However, 
some of the disadvantages ma) prohibit some school systems from 
participating in this approach. The cost factor of trained personnel 
and the amount of time spent in the job^interviewing process may 
^"'^UUjTagc this method. 



BU^\ESS ASD LABOR INVOLVEMENT 

The m\ol\enient of business and labor urga'^ni/dtiuris such as the 
Chamber of Commerce and labor councils should be considered as an 
integral part ot the educational program. Their role m such programs 
\vould be in the ad\isor\ committee capacit). Thr.oAjgh such coniniittee 
in\olvement, business and labor can be program directors as well as 
implementors for job placement. 

SERVICE ORGANIZATION INVOLVEMENT 

l'ti!i/.ation of existing service organizations can and should be in- 
cluded as a mearts of contacting business and labor leaders for possible 
vvork experience stations. 

FOLLOW^UP AND CONTINUING EDUCATION SER^CE 

^>'umerous research studies indicate that the most traumatic situa- 
laced b> an indi\idual with a handicappmg condition is the transi- 
tion period between his so-called formal education and his entr> mto 
the work a day world. The intent of prcMogsly mentioned program ele- 
ments (i e . work experience pr6grams and^couriselirig education and 
work) is to bridge the gap between education and worJc. However, the 
Nahdit) of these efforts cannot be determined until an s^equate tollow- 
up program is implemented. The' foIlow:Up program should in- 
corporate within its structure measures for obtaining information, 
regarding types of jobs, length of tenure. p|;e\ious work record, salary/ 
and other pertinent information. In adtmion. information should bt 
secured relative to merits or proW^ffi areas in the education program. 
The follow-up program mav^^cconiplished by the survey method, 
either through the mails^rby personal contact. In addition to the 
follow -up program, iuj^med.critical to pi;o\ide for the student some 
form of contmuin^^ucation program. This program may take the 
form 9f occul^>(5nal and 'or life adjustment.couns^ing and/or may 
provide cogt^ued skill development. 

{ • ■ 

COOPERATION • 

THE VOCATIONAL J^DUCATION /SPEHAL EDUCATION 
COOPERA TION 



Vocational education ar$ special education programs of most 
schools display a reservoir of untapped potential for the habilitation of 
r-n?ir>"^^"^^^^^^^ '^^^^^W^^oir lies ready to be tapped if ad- 



ministrators. v^catiuna! educators and special education personnel can 
_ forge their energies and resources into a concerted effort to provide the 
handicapped with services and programs aimed at prepanng the >outh 
lor competitive, gainful and remunerative emplo>ment. At present, 
most situations display an air of co-existence but ver> little cooperation. 

NEED FOR A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 

The handicapped vouth is often an outsider looking in while at- 
tempting to participate in traditional educational programs. In the 
work.4/i^/??j/ Sihuol.^ animals were required to participate in learning 
activities not phvsiufogicallv suited to their abilities (i.e.. squirrels were 
required to sw im. snakes required to f]y). Often the handicapped youth 
encounters the same situation. The vouth is confronted v^ith learning 
activities tha.t are not suited to the needs, or personal options that ma> 
be exercised. The student is frequently forced to either wait until the 
**legal drop out age" is attame^d or to initiate a situation where 
dismissal from schc>ols»becomes*necess*r>. At times, the situation is 
more apathetic in that the student is simplj^ored or contained within 
- the institution until he may be transferred to another holding agent. 
These practices and this situation represent not only a tragic waste of 
human resources and a financial drain on the social institutions, but 
are a reprehensible act against the integrity i^nd^worth of tbe in- 
dividual. ' J 

.As the demands of society for more highly skilled workers increase^ 
and a decrease in the number of unskilled and semi-skilled occupation^ 
continues, many classes of handicapped individuBis will find it/ui- 
creasingly more difficult to become gainfully employed. The situation 
will grow worse as competition for the remaining jobs increases and the" 
handicapped could be virtually locked out of gainful employment 
situations unless a mediating agent is provided. This mediating agent 
could be partiallv filled b\ selective integration of the services of special 
education^md vocational education. This is not to imply a diminished 
respons\J)ility of the existing rol^s of eithe- d scipline but a redefinition 
of the responsibilitv for the handicaps -d. ' 

OBJECTIVES OF THE COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

The cooperative efforts must provide: 

1. Methods of minimizing , attrition of the handicapped student by. 
A Aiding the student in the development of realistic and accept- 
able goals. 

B. Providing educational experiences and activities that allow the 
student to internalize and realize goals. 

^eavii, George H.. 'The Animal Schooi," Educational Foium, XVIII (Jtnu- 
irv 1953). — ' 

o 



C F'ruviding scnicbs that allou the student to Lontinue within 
tlie yrameuork of an educational program. 

2 Ettective nrethods to bridge the gaps betueen education and uurk 
by providing. 

A. ^Or securing rehabilitative senices. 

B. Guidance and insight into the ^ibilities as well as the disabili- 
ties. 

C. Famil} counseling senices. ' 

D. Pre-vocational and work experiences. 

E. Saleable skills within the scoj^e of the handicap. 
F Occupational placement and continued follow-up. 

3 The individual with a maximum number of (.Mzcupational options 
within the sc^pe ot the handicap and individual abililies b\; 

A. Coordinatifig inter-agenc> re^urces io provide maximum 
opportunities. ^ 

B. Insuring continued support after withdrawal.^ placement 
or graduation trom the formal program. ' 



ROLES OF AGENCIES A(^D PERSONNEL 
^ IN COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

^^uccessof a cooperative project of thjs or an> other nature requires 
that each person involved be aware of the overall objectives of the effort 
and of the role of the involved personnel, It is onl> after responsibikt/^ 
has been established that accountabili|) ma> be assessed. F(jr fhis 
reason responsibility fgreach task is outlined in the following material. 
This represents onl> an arbitrar> allocation pf re§ponsibiht>. while a 
final assignment of some areas, responsibility must rest on the per- 
sonnel and resources of individual school units. 

STATE ' ' ' 

It is the responsibilitv of the state to provide overall educational 
guidelines, regulations for program im'plementation, financial 
assistani^je and consultant staff to aid intermediate and local school 
' . svstems. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

It IS the responsibilit% and role of the ISD to perform specialized and 
sopjiisticated senices for operating districts such as curriculum devel- 
jKent^ in service programs, educational research, and ancillary services 
O as needed bv constituent districts. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 



It is the responsibility ot the Board of Education to provide policy 
that enables the program to function. 

fHf.r SUPLRINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

\\ IS the superintendent's responsibility to act as liaison bet\\e^n the 
board and the programs, and should suggest changes in policy as 
needed. 

THE PRINCIPAL 

The principal is responsible for securii^ facilities, materials and 
essential elements ot a successful program. He must provide leadership 
tor implementation of programs and must coordinate all activities of 
the school and, therefore, he must be involved in all planning activities. 

THE REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER 

The regular classroom teacher is the prime source of referrals and 
normally the professional v^ith the greatest amount of contact and pro- 
fessional knowledge of the student at the time of referral. It is the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher to identify and refer the han- 
dicapped or suspected handicapped when possible. He must become 
involved with the committee, developing the prescriptive educational 
program atid must aid the integration of handicapped into_^ regular 
classes, where possible. He must utilize, develop and admitiister special 
techniques, instfuments or procedures that may aid the habilitation 
process. He must provide liaison between personnel in the cooperative 
program, and participate in activities and educational sequences 
designed for specific students. * 

JHE VOCATIONAL TEACHER 

Because, of the nature of rural schools, the limited resources, multi- 
Ubc personnel, and smaller student populations the vocational educator 
be generalize^ to include vocational eduption. industrial 'arts 
educatrort.^-^b^mess education and home economics education per- 
sonnel. MosT^oiMliese individuals are involved with occupational 
education and understaqd the qualifications of numerous types of 
occupations. The \ocational>ducator has the responsibility for aiding 
in the evaluation ot vocational potential, development of instructional 
, strategy and selection of learning activities. The development of 
* specific ^skills, attitudes, work and safety habits and providing oc- 
oipational and guidance information are also included in his 
jn {j^g absence of a prevocational coordinator, the 



\ocdtional educator ma\ be requested to v\urk in ^.uuperation \Mth the 
special education teacher to pro\ide c^K^rdination of pre\tKationdl 
activities both in and outside of the school. 



PREVOCATIONAL COORDINATOR 

The prevocational coordinator has the ' responsibilitv for a wide 
variety of activities and performs numerous roles. As prg^iousK 
mentioned, the role ma> not be filled b\ a full-tmie professional and the 
duties must be assumed b> other staff members. The structure, direc- 
tion and implementation of the program should be the responsibility 
of the coordinator. Although no set formula m'a> be established, the co- 
ordinator is respK)nsible for varying amount^ of guidance and coun- 
seling, evaluation of the student's prevocational experiences, recom- 
mendations of services, and development and maintenance of records. 
Additional responsibilities are to contact employers, place the handi- 
capped in prevocational situations both in and outside of the school, 
and to provide employment situations of a permanent nature when 
possible. Also included are the roles of providing liaison between the 
school, community, and federal agencies, referral and support 
, agencies, parents and employers.- 

SCHOOL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 

The resppnsibilities of the guidance personnel are to provide the ser- 
vices normally associated with the guidance function phw^iidntimstra- 

. tion and interpretation of special tests, aid involved individuals in 
understanding and interpreting the reports of resource consultants and 

• the problems and needs of the students, 

A • J' ^ 

■J 

ESPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

The prime responsibility of the special education teacher is to pro- 
!?|de basic skills necessary for everyday living. He may utilize and design 
special material, teaching methods and techniques. His role may 
fluctuate depending on the student population, number of students 
n(?Wing special education services, number of teachers, type and 
degree of ancillary services and amount of integration into service 
areas. The special educator serves as resource and support person when 
a^ludent is integrat644nto service areas such as industrial educatiojj*^ 
(ho'iVie arts, and business educfafion. - ** ] 
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AN INTERDISCIPLINARY MODEL FOR THE 
HABILITATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

N 

The follow mg suggested 4ntcrdisciplinar> model outlines a multi- 
phase procedure that should ideall) conclude ^ith the placement of 
the handicapped induidual in an occupation that contributes to rhe 
well-being ot both the indi\idual and society. The model consists of 
three major sections. ( 1 ) The identification of the handicapped indivi- 
dual with emphasis on those individuals who have handicaps that are 
not easily identifiable. (2) Rehabilitative activities and procedures f6x 
those individuals who will become more employable or more sus- 
ceptible to habilitative measure's. (3) Habilitative measures aimed ai^ 
qualifying the, handicapped ihdividual for a maximum number of 
individual occupational options 

vn 

IDENTIFICATIOW OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Identifying the handicapped and defining the types and nature of the 
handicap is a prerequisite of rehabilitation and habilitation processes, 
identification of the handicapped has been, in many cases, simply the 
listing of names ttf the easily identifiable. Those individuals who are not 
easily recognized^s being handicapped are often those who are forced 
from the educational system because they do not fit into the system. 
Many are viewed as slow learners, underachievcrs. disciplj;ie problems, 
mental .drop-outs, and dozens i>f other cliches for categories. A mor^ 
equitable situation v^^uld be to Have the system identify the nepds and 
reflect these needs with program accommodations. Quite often defiant 
behavior, poor performance, low achicvdmcnt'. prpblems with peer 
acceptance, the general lack of social competency , may be indicators of 
one or more lian^icaps. If such iiidiw^t rs are^^vident, it js the 
responsibility of the. classroom teacher o .::fer the student to the in- 
dividual responsible for testing, e'valuation 05" further referral. The 
^professional staff of the school must recognize that identification of the 
handicapped individually and definition of speciffc pro*blems Is often 
wholly or partially out of the,;scope. of existing financial and, 
professional resources. E<en the most solvent schools ate frequently not 
able to handle all of the situations and. consequently. it,is essential that 
an operating structure be developed, that enables and promotes inter- 
agency cooperation. The school must be appraised of the resources that 
are available through agencies that have had prior or concurrent con- 
tact with the student, This may include health and medical services, 
judicial, welfare, and vocational rehabilitation, in addition, tests and 
^ generated and accumulated by the school should be recognized 
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•^nd utilized when possible. Utilization oi exis»Hn^"resuurces prevents 
expensive duplication of etTorts by jthe'scfiool and agencies whose 
involvement may be requested. , * 

vin 

INTERAGENCY INVOLVEMENT FOR ^ 
IDENTIFICATION AND REHABILITATION 

The scfiool has three major options in d'ealing with the han- 
dicapped. These options include the following: 

J. Utilize the resources and services that exist.^^ 
?. Provide neu services through existing education channels. 
•3. Purchase or arrange for the purchase of services from outside 
agencies. / v 

Individuals who have worked with the handicapped for any appreciable 
TX^riOd of time can attest to the absolute necessity of involving ap- 
propriate agencies, It is conceivable that services may be:^utili7,ed in 
some cases to the extent that the school need only play a rohoi referral 
or coordinator of services role. Rehabilitative services and activities 
should attempt to:' / , 



1. 



Enable^ the student to return to regular scheduled prpgramnling' 
and succession of classes when and whQ^ possible. 



2. Allo\v the student to benefit from educational experiences to the 
maximum of existing potential 



3, 



Provide the student with maximum opportunity to develop (^cu- 
pational options that correspond to individual needs and aspira- 
tions. 
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' It should be noted that while the identification, rehabilitation and 
^ habilitation are considered separately, they may in practice be 
operating concurrently and in various quantitative combinations. 

IX 

TH1E habilitation OF HANDICAPPED YOUTH 

The habilitation of tile Ijandi^pped youth, rather than the rehabili- 
tation of youth, is stressed m this segment of the student's (develop- 
mental progi-ess. The essence of activities at this level should be aimed 
at qualifying the handicapped ' individual for an occupation. This 
entails providing the. individual with suitable developmental activities 
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that lead to saleable skills, attitudes, and knowledge. Th& hJbilitation 
model outlined in this chapter provides a Basic format and a npmber of 
options that ma\ be used to develop individualized strategies^ for each 
handicapped person. . . * , » 



if " < ' ' ' ,| d ^ < 

* EVAtUATIOIJ OF POTENTIAL 

The initiai step in |he habllitation of the youth is the evaluative 
stage. The, evaluation should be involved with two specific function^, 
identifying abilitv to benefit from normal educational sequence and 

^ assessing occupational potential. The first evaluative function attempts 
tQ^sses^ the abilitv of the student to participate in regular" classes, 
yftis has been a "sore spot" with education for years. A conflict has 
developed that questions the advisability of integrating the handi- 
capped foF sociali^iation purposes or segregating for teaching-learning 
reasons. Ttie questioh^f participation in Regular classes should not be 
dichotarixued to an either o/ situation, but must attenipt to determine 
the antoun't of each^aidjhe proper ti^e to initiate or aher the integra- 
tion/segregation f9rmula: In essence, what is needed is a prescriptive 
teaching/ learning formula or plan.^ Tjiis formula shoulcf be cieveloped 

' through the combined efforts of a ^hool diagnostician or psychologist, 
the" special education staff, and cjassroom teachers involved in the 
^student's tWrara of studies^ Tfti^ planning committee must consider 
the em()tion^n>hy^igal. aradpmic. social, personal and intellectual 

^ status of the student in question and recommend strategy that ^ill 
utilize theprescriptive. integration/segregation formuta. An additio;i£fl 
option is that the planning committee may request further study' or 
Cirther refeVral. The secpnd segment of the evaluation deals with the 
assessment bf vocational, oc.eiipationa^ potential. The' potential of an 
. individual tu be^come a ^|lAi^icipating and contributing member of 
society mv^t be a^^essed in order that program be developed that 
alfows optimum individual developnpeflt iw<. provides maxijnum occu* 
pational options^ The criteria, that ^ust je atilized for determining the 
degree of inclusion ^fhafl4iQapped' individuals in a prescfiptive educa 
tion sequerfc^ that is,terminal in naturevmust be:* ^ 

1. The occupational- potential of the individual. 

2. The degree of ^eoefu'or detriment of inclusion^in the nornial 
educational seguence^. * ' - • , 



. y The receptivity of the irvd^v^idual,- 



4 The ability of the prescription to meet the necd/and aspirations 
- )f the student. 
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The prescriptive ibrmula must attempt to reali/e options and deal 
\\ith the development of elements of emplo>abilit>. Examples of these 
elements are: 



1. Attitudes and Habits (toward Others, Work, Etc.) 

A. .Punctuality 

B. Work Habits 

C. Responsibility 

D. Self Concept 

E. Safety 



2. Understandings 

A. Occupational Information 

B. Employer Requirements 

C. General Rules 



4. 



6. 



B. 

C. 

D. 
E. 



Saleable Skills 

A. Basic skills of communication (reading, writing, speaking) 
Arithmetic Skills (counting, dividing, computational) 
Specific Skills Requiring Manipulation (use of simple tools, 
driving, typing, sorting, weighing, and following directions) 
General Skills- 

Mobility (getting to and from work) 
Personal Skills 

A. Grooming (dress, persona] hygiene) 

B. Personal Economics (ability to maintain and control per- 
sonal finances) 



Physical Skills and Abilities 

A. Muscular Control (degrees of coordination and manipu- 
lative abiliti^) 

Mobility (ability to walk, drive and navigate from location 
to location) 

Stamina^(ability to work for sustained periods) 



B 



C 
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Mental and Emotional Skills and Abilities 

A. Emotional Control 

B. Ability to Concentrate for Extended Periods 

C. Independence 

D. Work Without Supervision 

E. Work Under Degrees of Pressure 



XI , ; 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PREPARING PROPOSALS 

An often overlooked means of developing programs of excellence 
the utilization of federal, state, foundiition and special purpose 
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himh Such tumls aic iisilallv entrusted to a designated review bo:vfd 
whose task il is to insure tltiat the monies are allocated to projects that 
best meet the stated obieciK's the lunding source. It is important to 
understand the \\d\ proposals are selected or why they are rejected. 

It should be understood that only thj^se porposals that meet the 
objeui\es ot the funding sources can be accepted. In addition, it must 
be understood that the submitted proposal is probabl) in coipipetition 
tor the funds witb other proposals. With this as the basis for discussion, 
the following suggestions are made: 

1. Define the objectnes of >our proposal and detepmine exactly hoN\ 
these t)bjeeti\es shall be accomplished. You \\ill never be fundied 
for trial and error. 

2, Determine the appropriate funding sources for your proposal and 
determine the priorities, guidelines and evaluative criteria that they 
w ill use m the sc4^u<.>n of proposals to be funded. This information 
mav normalK alJlained from the U. S. Office of Ed!kation. 
Department of l^iealtfi. Education a/d Welfare. Washingtc^ff. D.C.; 
Michigan Department of Educ/tion. Lansing. Michigan; the 
Foundation Director), published by Russell Sage Foundation. 
Foundation Librarv Center. 444 Madison Avenue, New York. 
New York. 

•3. .After >ou have determined that the objectives are compatible or 
can be made compatible with the agencies' criteria for funding 
without the loss Off integrity of the proposal, it is necessary to devel- 
op either an abbreviated proposal, hibeled a brief or prospectus, or 
a formal proposal/X^nless a formal full-blown proposal is required 
bv the involved agencies, an abbreviated form is recommended for 
the follow ing/i^asons. 

A. Less etTon is needed to generate this form and if funding 
sources are not interested, less efort is lost. 

B. This form is more likel> to achieve the attention you desire 
because the reviewing body is better able to conceptualize the 

*' the proposal in minimum time. It should be noted that the 
best efforts of the developer mpst be demonstrated in this 
short document, it tells a great deal about the qualit 

• work, org^inization. etc.. that may be expected. 

C. It provider an effective document to present to the 
trators and afkcted .personnel of your school for t^ 
val. recommendations, additions or deletions. 

O Q proposal bnef should include the followir 



i, . A The otyectives or goals of the proposal in the most limited 
manner feasible. 

An outline of the procedures that will be used to achieve the 
objectives. 

A description ol the need of the proposal and wh> this insti- 
tution should be awarded the grant. • 

A show of good faith or commitment should b^ documented, 
if possible. This could include assumed costs, shared faalities, 
shared personnel, in-kind aid or an> other support that may 
indicate comm^itm^t. 

If there are other agencies affected b> the proposal, it may be 
advantageous to include letters from these agencies voicing 
support. Funding agencies are not interested in financing 
feuds, unfieeded or. duplication of services. 

F Indicate, if possible, a continuing commitment at the termma- 
tion of the proposed project. Funding is often much easier to 
obtain if the funding agents feel the> are not being used for 
short tftrm gains that w ill vanish at the termination of the pro- 
ject. ' 

G An itemized budget that includes salaries, secretarial and 
technical assistance, consultant fees, rentals, supplies and 
equipment, telephone, etc., should be developed. Unusual 
expenditures sh6uld be qualified. Existing forms of the 
institution should be utilized to outline expenses and prevent 
omissions. 
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H Vital information of principle participants should be included 
fif their qualifications indicated competence, commitment 
or unique assets that would lencf themselves to success of the 
proposed ventures. 

V 

Upon cojnpletion of the proposal brief, identification of tentative 
funding agencies and receipt of administrative endorsefncnt,' the 
brief may be filed with the selectpd agencies, ^t should be noted * 
that a single form of the bridf may not be applicable for all agencies 
solicited It is wise to' contact each agency prior to the actual fihng 
to determine the exact procedure the. agency requests. 



I 6 The follow u>>Qf filed proposals is an often overlooked segrfient of 
the proposal It is^ssential that a follow-up be initiated when thq 
^ results of the review committee are kr^bn:^. If the proposal* Is 
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rejected, it is essential that the reason for rejection is established. 
Mans good proposals could be salvaged if a fe\^ objectionable areas 
are corrected. Even if this is not the case» the knowledge of reasons 
for rejection tend to '.build a sophistication for subsequent efforts. 

xn 

IMPROVING YOUR CHANCES OF 
RECEIVING FUNDS 

1 Limit >our objectives and the scope of the proposal to logical- 
controllable proportions. Do not attempt to cure the ills of the 
world. 

Document the need with a minimum of concise and effective sta-. 
tistics.^'olume is seldom considered, qualit) is. It ma> be advisable 
to seek help in the anal>sis and presentation of effective statistical 
documentation. 

3. The final form of the proposal must be free of error and as mech- 
anically correct as possible. 

4. Do not oversell or make rash statements that are neither logical or- 
proveable. 

5. Determine the priorities/ philosophies and or agencies that are in 
vogue at the time, and attempt to integrate or utilize such elements 
where applicable. 
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APPENDIXES 



, TIPS 



ADMINISTRATORS 
Administrators should anempt-to: 

1 Provide teachers \\ith an understanding of the sn stems of the 
^chool in order that the> are not hampered 'b\ the perceived 
^eal effects of red tape hen dealing >^ith the problems of the hand* 

capped. 

2 Become familiar \\ith the needs, problems and requirements of 
^ persons >\ork^ig uith the handicapped. 

3 Explore the use of the con^ltant program. This type of progf^ 
display's such potential for providing services to the rural handi- 
capped, especially at the high school level. 

4 Initiate interdisciplinary workshops or meetings bet>veen voca- 
tional education 'special education and administrative personnel 
to deal with the problem of providing services for the handicapped. 

5 Initiate efforts to develop a district or regional representative 
organization to promote the concept of service for the handicapped^ 
and to initiate local response to the needs. 

6 Become familiar with legislation that may be utilized to meet the 
needs. 

Select personnel for both vocational educ^atiorv and Special educa- 
tion that are "people oriented" and display the potenti^il to empa- 
thize with the slow 4pamer, 

8 Identify resources of the area that ma^^ utilized to develop 
and sustain programs and services. They may include agencies. , 
local charitable organizations, service groups., chambers of com- ' 
mcrcc. etc. 

^ Provide program and administrative structures that.alJow the inte- 
O gration of students into special clas^. 
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lU Provide prcJgram structure that not on!> allows but also promates 
the completion ol high school b\ the handicapped. 



1 1. Insure ttat the integration of the harkiicapped not an unreason- 
able imposition on the instructor or the students of classes being 
integrated. A realistic integration formula must be based on 
evaluation ol the needs of the learnen and the demands on the 
resources ol the instructor. ^ 

12. Lend the prestige and contacts of the administrative, position to 
the eflorts of personnel who are attempting to develop programs 
and provide serMces. This ma> include efforts of the staff to devel- 
op lines of communication vMth local business and industry, foster 
communitv support, promote interagency involvement. 

13. Insure that materials and facilities are of sufficienl qualit>. 
quantit), and' of a t\pe applicable to the teaching of the handi- 
capped. 

14. Insure that the responsibilities of each individual are described in 
a manner^hat allov^s an evaluation of the abilit> to complete the 
assigned tasks, (i.e., Will guidance personnel have the oppor- 
tunity to provide the guidance function or v^ill the> be more 

involved v^ith scheduling?) \^ 

15. Develop mechanisms to promote changes ifi the attitudes of the 
staff and to promote understandings of the nature of the handi- 
capped, thcif needs and methods of meeting the identified 
needs. 

lb. Provide special attention to beginning teachers to facilitate their 
acceptanqj ot and cooperation v\ith the handicapped ahd staff 
dealing v\ith |the handicapped. 

1 

17, Non-handicapped students shouL bv encouraged to accept and 
aid the handicapped. The favorable outcomes of many of the 

.youth corps have implications for public schools. More able 
students m^a) be given an op]f)ortuntty to contribute while develop- 
ing valuable personal stcills, knowledge and attitudes. . 

18. Evaluate carefully any label used in connection with the handi- 
capped. Inappropriate, derogator), or misleading labels may not 
only impede the progress of the handicapped individual but may 
affect staff and communitv acceptance, or the success of the pro- 
gram . 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 



Teachen shpuld be auare that students ot similar chronological 
l^"t._!?^ ^^'"""^ of maturation, knowledge and skills 

thath^6 been assimilated, and social sknis that have been devel- 
op This IS especially true wherv dealing with handicpaped 
^dividuals. but not. necessarily the rule. For this reason the teach-^ 
ers must establish the degrees of development of each student as 
well as specific needs. 

The vocational education teacher often finds that he is not able to 
^nHpL'.'^H "'f handicapped because he does not really 

3 these problems. If these problems are to be handled 

and ,he student ,s to succeed in educational and occupation^ 
endeavors, the teacher must build a strong alliance with the ■ 
special education teach^. diagnostician, and similar personnel 
who may interpret the problems of the student and aid in \ht devel. 
opment of teaching strategies. •. 

r. llt?h"h' ^'^'^'''^ ^>-^'^™ ''^ abandoned" 

at least by the vocational educator. It is suggested that th^eacher 

develop a record-keeping system that utilizes anecdotal reTords 
llT^l^u 2"^- achievement levels. These record 

should be reviewed with the special education teacher vd^n 
. grades are to be assigned. In this way. the evaluation'an^^^n- 
ment of grades ,s accomplished with a better under^!„g of 
ettort and accomplishments compared with thejxjfential. 

4. The vocational educ^on teacher x^^u,i^^h\, knowledge of 

b,K . '^''/^P 'irj^ommunication between 

^ . bu^riess and industry and ecfucW^hat mav provide inroads for 
the placement of the handiufj^d. 

^' Jf^\IT"•?" ^''""i^'^her must seek a better understanding 
n Ji^n • '''' handicapped. This may bf 

partially^accoplinshed by communications with the special educa,'. 



3. 



6. 



^^ocational education teacher must become aware of the 
fanous options that may be utilized to provide ^.ork experience for 

trk s"2"Tt^).'°'' • °' ^■"'^ " o-o" 

7. Emphasis should be placed upon activities that stress working in a 
cooperative fashion rather than as an individual. This would indi 

» dual prollJir"" " P^"""''^ ^'^^^ '"d'-- 



8 Learning activities should be of shorter duration in order to pre- 
vent disinterest but should include the use of repetition ot the de- 
sired elements ot learning. 

9. Skill development should center on occupations with vvide-appli- 
cation at the semi-skilled levels. 



CONSIDERA TIOSS FOR EDUCATORS OF THE HANDICAPPED 

1. Handicapped children are more like normal children than like 
other handicapped individuals. 

2. The strengths, rather than weaknesses, of the handicapped 
should be identified, developed and emphasized. 

3. All deficits are not necessarily handicapping. 

4. Early identification of the handicapped and definition of the 
handicapping ccJndition facilitates greater success in efforts to 
alleviate, minimize or rectify the defect. 

5. The identification and internalization of apprppriate and meaning- 
ful goals is essential to Jthe optimum development of the handi- 
capped. . , 

6. Educational qualit) for handicapped is more demanding than for 
normal students. Sequence, order, timeliness. qualit> and quantit) 
of learning experiences require greater refinement because there is 
less room tor error., 

7. Attainment must not be assessed ' \ comparison with normal 
individuals. The evaluation of the access of the teacher and the 
achievement of the student must be based on performance com- 
gared with potential. 

8. It IS essential that educators and other involved individuals real- 
ize that some hajujicapped persons ma> never become self-sus- 
taining. It will be necessarv to provide services (i.e., guidance, job 
placement, etc.) for some individuals for as long as they need it. 
which mav be most of their lives^ ^ 

9. The handicapped child and h^ parents may need help in identify 
^nt> suit^iblc ottrupatienal goan and in developing realistic aspir a- 
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Because of the temporal nature of man} of the occupations that 
the handicapped are suited for. a definite and concerted effort to 
tosteV attitudes of flexibiht) and adaptability is necessary. These 
ire difTicult tasks that are often incompatible uith the emotional 
make-up and past experiences of the student. ^ 

Most school subjects can be related to occupational education 
and the "World of Work/' Integration of this type should be 
initiated in the lowest grades and should continue throughout the 
educational experience in order to develop skills and attitudes 
about the physical world of work. ^ 

The vocabularies of man\ handicapped individuals are limited. 
This limitation should be recognized when attempting to con\e> 
directions and learning experiences. 

Although vocabularies ma> be limited, speech and language 
abilities are normally adequate for most learning and many 
earning situations. 

Man> handicapped persons have feelings of inadequacy in the 
areas of personal relationships and social skills. 

Expectations of rejection, disinterest or outright hostility are 
often well established. 

The handicapped are often reluctant to initiate or participate 
in new or different experiences. 

They often develop passive attitudes towards persons and situa- 
tions surrounding them, or on the other hand, they may tend to 
over-react to real or implied criticism. 

They are often preoccupied uith personal $nd immediate needs, 
are insensitive to the feelings a^d needs of others and often refuse 
to consider or plan for the future. 

When ihey reach their threshold op toleFance for pressure, criti- 
cism, etc., they may react in overt and socially unacceptable 
manners. 

The ability to concentrate and work stamina often exist in mini- 
mal amounts. 

♦ * • * * 

The hafndicappcd often have niobility problems. This may be 

•ambulatory problems or may be the lack of skills and/or confi- 
dence needed ip travel between locations. 
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22. The> are often reluctant to request assistance. 

23. The\ often have little appreciation for machines, tools and 
materials. , 



LEGISLATION 




A. PL 88-156 Maternal and Child Health and Mental Retardation 
^ Planning Amendments of 1%2. 

B. PL 88-154 Mental Retardation Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act of 1963. 

C. 1%2 PubHc Welfare Amendments. 

D. Economic Opportunity Act. 

E. M.R. activities of the Departmerlt of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, January- 1%5. p.p. '3-86. 

F. ESEA - Title VI-A I^reschool, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

G. ESEA - PL 89-3 1 3 State School Support for Handicapped. 

H. ESEA - Title I Disadvantaged in local education agencies. 

I. BSE A - Title III Special Projects. 

J. PL 85-926 Training of Professional Personnel for the Handi- 
capped. 

K. EPDA - PL 90:35 training of Teachers Who Work with Handi- 
capped Children in Regular Classrooms, 
L PA 220 
M. PA 18 



GLOSSARY 

Type A Special education classroom fcr t Jucable mentally retarded. 

.Type B - Special education class for trainable mentally retarded. 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Pre-vgcational.traming — generalized training in attitudes and skills 
. that are applicable to most jobs. 

. WORK STUDY . ^ " '--^ • 

Student gi^es to class pan -time ."or pre- vocational and vocational train- 
ing and has reinvineratne work experience in the school and iaterin 
O mimunity. ' ; ^ 
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ON-wdjOB TRAINING 

Career-tojal pattern of jobs held during a workcrTtifetime. » 

Entry level - minimum skill level necessar\ to enter a specific Job. 

Rehabilitation - the process of restoring the handicapped individual 
to the fullest physical, mental, social. %ocational and economic useful- 
ness of which he is capable. 

Teacher-cQordinator - liaison betueen school program and employers.' 
Aiso-spends part of time teaching and correlating .instruction in the 
classroom. " 

Sheltered 4>rkshop - services involving a program of work uhich pro- 
vides (1) work evaluation, (2) work 'adjustment training. (3) occupa- 
tional education. (4) transitional or extended employment, and which is 
carried out under the supervision of personnel qualified to direct their 
activities. 

Habilitate -to plan the handicapped individual's program of education 
and training early enough to utilize his developmental periods. 
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